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THE CIRCULAR 


fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
@hd the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its atm, however, 
Wo give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
eimple order, ‘ Discontinue ’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y."’ 





Che Oneida C 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Wirsery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
{ Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 








Stecl-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 





@ewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various _— of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Caner, O. H. Miter, C. Ovps, Agents 


Wns ow err 


Traveling-Bags? an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnaam, 2 g . 
Heien O. Noves, § Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Vewzer, Superintendent. 


we UN Ee ee 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 

Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
H. M. Waters. 


ry 


Miller. 


a 


Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
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@rders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, ° 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 
Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


RAAARAARR AAA ROA n* 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


ARARARAALA 


THE BEREAN; A Matual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1 50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of tbe 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 

Eoctavo Price 50 cts.. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


EE” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionis!, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

TE Persons writing to us on business con- 
abeted with the Circu/ar. or for the purpose of or- 
dering any o' the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
Sta, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
eolumn, the Circud/ar is offered to these who wish it, 
as the gospel is. without money and without price. 
[t is supported at present. first and principally, by 
the fun is of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
4s; secondly, by the free coatributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Onr expectation, however, is that:the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Recicrous Press, as the comple- 
ment an | consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus tie 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
evenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 


For the Cireular. 
The f.aud of Promise. 


**Go, search the land. Go, spy its people out ; 
Their numbers, stature, strength ; and their strong 


olds. 
And note ye well the land, or fat, or lean, 
And bring report And bring ye of its fruits. 
Ever, by far, the best of all reports.” 
Thus spake the Prophet as on Jordan’s banks 
He stayed the advancing host. For just beyond 
In its rich Autumn loveliness there lay 
The fertile land they sought. Not for himself 
Was this commission given; for he had been 
Too near the council of the Holy One 
To doubt the value of the gift bestowed. 
But those he led, in niggard selfishness 
Could ill conceive such rich munificence. 
So from each tribe a man,—a band select, 
Receive the Prophet’s charge, and straight depart. 
A search of forty days,—a faithful search : 
And now midst Isracl’s gathered tribes thay stand 
To make report. 
‘* The land we've searched is good ; 
All that our utmost wish can ask. Its plains, 
Its hills and vales, with milk and honey flow. 
Its bursting garners tell of fertile fields : 
Its fruits, the glory of the land, abound 
In rich profusion; and in excellence 
That we by words can only half portray ; 
These speaking specimens complete the tale. 
All that the sun, and rain, and dew can do 
To crown the land with plenty, and to clothe 
Its rolling surface with rare loveliness, 
Has for this favored land beendone Its men 
In giant stature stand. Its cities, walled, 
And thronged, are frequent found.” Such the report. 
And with large hearts. that stayed on unseen power, 
Two of the twelve their ready counsel give,— 
* Go up at once, and take the offered gift.’ 
The ten,-—in their own sight as grasshoppers, 
With trembling in their hearts, report,—‘ The land, 
Full of the sons of Anak, is a land 
That eats its people up.’ And to this tale 
The multitudes give ear, and cowardly 
Turn from their long sought heritage, that lay 
Almost beneath their feet From its fair fields 
They turn them to the wilderness, to die. 
The faithful ‘ Two,’ cf all that host of men, 
Alove survived that weary, wundering margh ; 
Alone emerged from that drear wilderness, 
To lead their offspring to the chosen land. 


In later times another prophet stood 
On those same river-banks. He trod the shore 
Of Gallilee. He climbed the mountain top. 
The desert lonely, and the city thronged , 
The field high cultured, and the sea’s expanse. 
He saw, om prized the noble gift. But still 
His eye, prophetic, with a higher range 
Saw good for men beside a fertile land; 
Saw man improved ; the,garden of the Lord ; 
Weeded from sin, from selfishness, and guile ; 
Saw gifts of grace with fertilizing power 
Flow through the race; saw life, eternal life, 
With the elastic vigor of its source 
Springing luxuriant o’er the wastes of death. 
And with the vision bright before his eye 
He called on Israel to come up, and search. 
He spread before them samples of the fruit 
Gathered in that fair land. And they beheld 
And wondered at the sight. For at his word 
The captives brake their chains. The lame leap’d 

forth; 

Dull ears awoke to sound ; and eyes, long dark, 
Gazed at the dazzling light; the crazed were calm. 
The land of promise stood revealed in him. 
All that the human heart could ask of love, 
Of quiet joy, and peace ; of friendship pure,— 
What power could do to shield, protect, and save, 
In him was manifest. The Father's reign 
Was visible. They saw, but in dim shadow; 
Their scanty joy was measured to their light, 
And, transient as their faith, it passed away. 
He wept to see them turn away to death. 


The grace that brings salvation, shineth yet ; 
Through the dark ages of the past, its beams, 
Like dawning light. with bright’ning radiance glow, 
Hope rules the present, while the future holds 
Th’ undying promise of the Holy One ; 
And Life, the gift, with all the added joy 
Of a secured inheritance of good, 
Lies in our path. The Heavens do rule. Let earth 
And all therein that love that reign rejoice. 

H. N. L. 





Christ Perfected by Criticism. 

Was Christ a subject of criticism ? 
Cau he sympathize with us under criti- 
cism ? Did he present in his life an 
example of the true spirit that should 
govern us under criticism ? Our answer 
to these questions, is as follows : 


He is represented as being ‘ made per- 
fect through suffering,’ and ‘learring 
obedience by the things which he snf- 
fered.’ He says in his prayer, (referring 
to his disciples,) ‘For their sakes J sanc- 
tify myself, that they also might be sanc- 
tified,’ &c. How could he sanctify him- 
self if there was nothing in him before 
that was unsanctified? We understand 





angels, but Jewish human nature; and 
assuming that that was the best on earih, 
it was still ina fallen, depraved state. 
It was of a character that made the na- 
tion apostate at last. This nature he 
had to sanctify. Now whether the pro- 
cess did not involve abasement and self- 
loathing, or, in other words, criticism, is 
the question. According to all the phi- 
losophy of our experience, it did. We 
find that we cannot be separated from 
any evil influence, however innocent we 
may be in incurring it, without repen- 
tance, i.e. inward disgust, which will 
operate by a natural law to expel it. 
How then can we reconcile Christ’s being 
in a state of repentance, with his holiness 
and justification ? Here isa nive point 
toanalyze. The only way is, to divide 
his person into two parts, one of which 
took part with God in criticising the 
other. His spirit criticised his human 
part. If this is a legitimate analysis, we 
can conceive of his being under criticism, 
and still perfectly justified, because these 
two conditions refer to two different parts 
of his nature. 

It is said of Chrisi,——‘The Lord hath 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all.’ 
Again Peter says, ‘Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body, on the 
tree ;... by whose stripes [criticisms ?} 
ye were healed.’ Many other passages 
might be quoted, implying that Christ 
took upon him the same nature which 
we are born into, with all its weakness 
and degradation. 

Compared with a spiritual body, such 
as the angels have, and such as he had 
in heaven, the body which he took on 
was like adrunkard’s body, compared 
with a wholsome, pure body. We can 
conceive of a good man’s taking on a 
drunkard’s body, with all its bad propen- 
sities, and unwholesomeness. And it 
would be a source of tremendous suff-r- 
ing to him. He might have a conscious- 
ness all the time, of innocence and jus- 
tification before God, and yet he would 
feel mean. This is a case where humilia- 
tion and self-loathing would be appro- 
priate, and yet not incompatible with 
justification. But it is by no means too 
strong a comparison. 


The popular feeling toward Christ, is, 
that he stands high ont of our reach, say- 
ing to us, ‘ You must do your repentance 
)ourself. I have nothing to do with that 
—I don’t know what it is to repent.— 
You must do your own repenting, and 
then I will attend to you, and help you 
on the rest of the way.’ People do not 
know how deep he went—how near he 
came to us. The lower we can allow his 
descent into sympathy with men to have 
been, and still retain a clear conception 
of him as the Son of God, the more 
beauty and usefulness we see in his mis- 
sion. We need not be anxious to pre- 
serve his character in the ordinary sense. 
All we need is to preserve his connection 
with the Father ; and to whatever depth 
it was possible for him to descend, with 





| that he took on him human nature as it. 
was; he took noton him the nature of! 


the power of recovery, we may be sure he 
went, 
We find that our present state and 


character is affected by bad influences 
that we came under in childhood, and 
by all our past experiences and by the 
character aud experience of our fore- 
fathers. When Christ establishes him- 
self in us, he works to bring us toa 
knowledge of all those things in the past, 
which have helped to form our character : 
and the operation is a criticism. We 
have to look at things which are bad, 
and go through a sort of repentance and 
loathing of them. But we can carry on 
with all this criticism, a sense of perfect 
justification ; and indeed feel more pow- 
erfully justified when under this cleansing 
process, than when in a more self: compla- 
cent state. 

Christ’s nature, so far as it was human, 
was connected by filuments, threads and 
cobwebs, with the whole spiritual Jewish 
composition. He had the national or 
family spirit to judge and criticise in him- 
self; and that was the great work he did 
—vgreater thanall the outward persecu- 
tions he endured. 


ne: 





Intelligent Faith. 

“We are saved by raitu,” from sin, 
disease and all evil. The only hope of 
salvation is in the power of God. But 
how is this power to be applied ?—what 
do we trust God for ? The answer to 
these questions involves the distinction 
there is between true, effectual faith, and 
antinomian faith. If we trust God*to de- 
liver us from any evil—from discase, for 
instance—in a blind and ignorant way, 
without reference to the cause of disease, 
we are subjects of antinomian faith. True 
faith is distinguished from antinomian 
faith by the simple fact that it fastens on 
an intelligent object. 1t trusts God for 
deliverance first from the causes of evil 
and then from the «fects. 

In undertaking to save us from any 
evil, God will act according to his concep- 
tion of it, and direct his operations pri- 
marily to the source of the mischief—-‘ lay 
the axe at the root of the tree’ Being 
all-wise, he cannot do otherwise ; anda 
true, intelligent faith meets him in his 
wisdom, and confides in him for deliver- 
ance from the causes of evil. 

Every form of disease, and every form 
of mischief that is connected with our 
various passions, is directly traceable to 
a spirit; and an intelligent faith will lead 
a person to desire that God would deliver 
him from the power and influence of false 
spirits, rather than from any specific ef- 
fects that these spirits have produced up- 
on him. For if the effects were removed, 
while the spirit remained untouched, the 
relief would not be permanent—the same 
effects would again be produced. If a 
person is sick, for instance, let him pray, 
not merely for present alleviation from 
distress, but for such a state of union 
with the spirit of health as will entirely 
displace the opposite spirit.—Home-Talk. 


Patience and Telegraphing. 





An important trait for every one who 
is called to the good fight of faith, is pa- 
tience. The final. aggregate improve- 
ment of our life and character will prob- 





ably satisfy our desires, but for the 
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present, and perhaps ‘for years we must 
wait results. The reception of truth, or 
of a purpose of improvement, is like seed 
sown, and we must labor and wait for its 
full development. This will take time 
and requires patience. 

We need patience in the trials and 
privations that fall to our lot; we need 
patience with others and with ourselves ; 
we need patience to wait for the triumph 
of good over evil ; and for the progress of 
God’s kingdom on the earth. Especially 
do we need patience to meet with a 
serene spirit the thousand little vexa- 
tions, failures, and friction that every 
day brings with it. 

The demand is ever ahead of the sup- 
ply in this market, and we see men as 
impatient of the speed of the locomotive 
as they formerly were of the old stage- 
coach, 

But there is one thing that is enough 
to satisfy the most impatient,. that is, 
the electric flash. Surely its speed is 
enough to satisfy the most eager. From 
this material fact, may we not justly in- 
fer that when the lines of communica- 
tion are perfectly established between 
Christ and the members of his church 
eur demands will be instantly sup- 
plied, not even giving room for tempta- 
tions to impatience. I think we may.— 
But till then, ‘we have need of patience, 
that after having done the will of God 
we might reccive the promise.’ Yet it may 
be said of every inspired wish und prayer, 
that it will come, and will not tarry.— 
H. M. W. 
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Choice of Company. 


“ Theu the Devil leaveth him. and behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him.’’—Matt. 4: 11. 


The whole question of right and wrong, of 
health and disease, of happiness and misery, as 
connected with the exercise of our natural de- 
ires, seems to depend on the company we are in. 
Christ had fasted for forty days and felt hunger. 
Nothing could have been more natural than to 
have sought food. The devil proposed to him, to 
help himself by turning stones intu bread; and 
there would seem to have been no objection in 
itself to this method of supplying his natural 
wants. But Christ’s instinct revolted from the 
company he was in. To have accepted the 
teinpter’s proposition would have admitted & sort 
of partnership with an evil spirit which, however 
slight and unexpressed, would, in his mind, have 
vitiated the pure relations which it was his busi- 
ness to maintain towards God and the creation. 
He could not eat in the devil’s company ; but 
preferred to go ungratified, relying whol'y on 
the nourishment of God’s word, rather than to be 
waited on by the agency that then offered itself. 
The result of his waiting was that mentioned in 
the passage above: after a while tho devil left 
him, ‘and angels came and ministered unto him.’ 

Here was company of a different sort; and it 
needs no description for us to imagine in some 
degree the blessedness of the repast that followed, 
served to him with such ministering. 

The practical lesson taught by this incident in 
Christ’s life, concerns the importance of securing 
the right kind of company in all our enjoyments. 
Grahamism. Teetotalism, and dietetic reform 
may be well enough in their place, but it is im- 
menseiy more essential to get rid of a bad spir- 
itual presence, and to have angelic sympathy and 
fellowship in our use of food, than to attempt to 
subject it to a strict order without such sympa. 
thy and fellowship. So of the exercise of all the 
other passions. And here comes in the value of 
faith and the cunfession of Christ as an agency of 
reform. When Christ was solicited to make the 
stones into bread, he did not step to find fault 
with the particular ‘orm of diet that was pro- 
posed, or the manner of using it; hisonly effort was 
to keep himself in :he fellowship of the Father and 
to get rid of the devil’s company. This was faith ; 
and hisconquest was one of faith. By the same 


‘spirit of faith, or persevering attention to God | 
‘ against all other persuasion, the believer may rescue | 


‘his various susceptibilities from the emticements of 
jevil, and have the sweetness of heaven’s justifica- 
tion, and the ministering of angelic spirits in 
| whatever he does, or enjoys.—a. w. N. 
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Publications Received. 


ALcaNnDER LonGLey, of Cincinnati, has published 
for some months a smal! sheet called the Phal- 
ansterian Record, devoted to the exposition and 


tion. In the last number the title is changed tu 
the Social Record, and with it the announcement 
is made of a change in the editor's views. He 
says : 

Of all the numerous systems of Socialism 
which are now in vogue, or which have been pro- 
posed, there certainly are none superior to una- 
dulterated Christianity, n-ne which claim a more 
exemplary founder, none which give betier direct- 
ions to humanity under all circumstances, none 
that have been so well demenstrated by experi- 
ence, and none of which it is not in harmony with 
all that is good and true in them; and 1n fact it 
is the only vital principle which sustains them as 
humane projects, and therefore it would be more 
honorable to make a full acknowledyemant of the 
only faith which will lead to a tarm nivus and 
successful Community. All other systems are 
the fruit of philosophy, with buta limited por- 
tion of religious truth; while Christianity is a 
full embodiment of both the truths of philosophy 
and religion as demonstrated by its adaptedness 
to human nature and the laws o! creation. Yet 
all these systems are, to some extent, the ex- 
peunders of Christian truth, and aid in eluci- 
dating the practical details in order to apply its 
general principles. 

Our attention has been more particularly drawn 
to this source lately from severa! causes, but at 
first undesignedly. While prtavs over the 
lost hope of our late enterprfse, we turned to the 
account of the primitive church founded by the 
Aposties as related in the first chapters of their 
Acts, and have experi«nced a deep interest in it 
and all that we have been able to find in explana- 
tion and advocacy of it for a present practical re- 
ality to the full extent of all its bearings, in the 
Bible, and the publications of the Shakers, the 
Oneida Community, Adin Ballou, and others. 

Mr. Longley then embodies his present views 
in a ‘ Profession of Faith,’ in which he endorses 
the Bible, the divinity of Jesus Christ, and full 
Communism, as the ideal of Christian society. 
We welcome Mr. L. to the ranks of the students 
of Bible Christianity and Bible Socialism, and 
shall note his progress in his present line of in- 
quiry with interest. 

We observe that in his list of the different so- 
cialistic organizations now existing in the United 
States he describes that at Bishop Hill, Illinvis, 
as a Swiss Community. This is a mistake, us it 
is composed mostly of Swedes who left Sweden 
in consequence of ecclesiastical persecution that 
they were subject to from the Established Church 
of that country. 

The Social Record is issued monthly at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio and sent to subscribers at 10 cts 


per volume. 


We offer our acknowledgements to the Pub- 
lishers of the Cosmopolitan Art Journal, of New- 
York, for a copy of their elegant periodical. It 
is the organ of the ‘Cosmopolitan Art Associa- 
tion,’ and is sent to subscribers, together with a 
share of the annual distribution of Paintings, En- 
gravings, &c., of the Association, for three dollars. 
The engravings and letter press of the ‘ Journal’ 
are of a high order, and it appears filled with read- 
able matter, chiefly relating to the fine arts. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Fourth 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the state of New York. 


The Phrenological Journal contains engraved 
portraits, recently taken, of G. P. Morris and 
N. P. Wixuis, with biographical sketches, ex- 
aminations of character, &c. The contrast be- 
tween the bearded, citizen-like Wi..is of the 
present engraving, and the portrait of him as 
a slender young idealist, which (taken from 
an old magazine,) hangs on the wall of our 
room is so marked, that a sister of ours refused 
at first to believe their identity. The difference 
is readily accounted for to us, by the amount of 
literary labor performed by Mr. Wituis. The 
editing of such a paper as the Home Journal for 
a term of years would naturally, we should think, 
harden a man's pith and write lines of usage about 
his face. Mr. Wit.is seems to retair. in his week. 
ly letters from Idlewild all the graceful vivacity, 
with probably some addition to the gentleness and 
considerate charitableness, of his younger days. 


The Scientific American contains an explana- 
tion, with engravings of the mode of construc- 





tion, of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable. 


advocacy of the Fourier:stic system of Associa- | 
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TELEGRAPH. 

On Monday evening the 16th inst., Extras 
were sent forth from the presses throughout the 
country, containing what pusported to be Quecn 
Victovia’s Message to the President, transmit- 
ted through the Atlantic cable. From the appa- 
rent incompleteness of the message, many doubt- 
ed its authenticity. The event showed, however, 
on the day following, that the message, so far as 
published, was genuine, but that only the intro- 
ductory part had been received--ar interruption 
having occurred in the telegraphic transmission 
from Valentia, [reland—and the concluding part 
of the message was received at Trinity Bay on 
Tuesday morning, thus removing from the public 
mind all doubt of the complete success of this 
great enterprise. 


The First Message Through. 


To the Directore of the Atlantic Telegraph 

Company, New-York : 

Europe and America are united by telegraph.— 
Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace, 
good wilt toward men. 

( Signed,) DIRECTORS ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY, GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Queen’s Message. 


To the President of the United States, Wash- 
ington: 

The Queen desires to congratulate the President 
upon the successful completion of this great Inter- 
national work, in which the Queen has taken the 
deepest interest. 

The Queen is convinced that the President will 
join with her in fervently hoping that the electric 
cable which now connects Great Britain with the 
United States, will prove an additivnal link be- 
tween the nations, whuse friendship is founded 
upon their common interest and reciprocal esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus communi- 
cating with the President, and renewing to him 
her wishes for the prosperity of the United States. 


The President’s Reply. 


Wasuinoton City, Aug. 16, 1858. 
To her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Brit- 
ain: 

The President cordially reciprocatcs the ccn- 
gratulations of Her Majesty the Queen on the 
success of the great international enterprise 
accomplished by the science, skill and indomita- 
ble energy of the two countries. It is a triumph 
more glorious, because far more useful to man- 
kind, than was ever won by conqueror on the 
field of battle. May the Atlantic Telegraph, un- 
der tho blessing of heaven, prove to be a bond of 
perpetual peace and friendship between the kin- 
dred Nations, and an instrument destined by 
Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civilization, 
liberty and law throughout the world. In this 
view, will not al] nations of Christendom spon- 
tanevusly unite in the declaration that it shal] 
be forever neutral, and that its communications 
shall be held sacred in passing to their places of 
destination, even in the midst of hostilities ! 

(Signed) JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Since the news of this grandest of the events of 
modern times was fully confirmed, the newspa- 
pers have been full of accounts of public demon- 
strations of joy, such as the firing of salutes, the 
ringing of bells, illuminations of public buildings 
at night, displays of fire-works, &c., in all the 
principal cities and villages throughout the land, 
It is proposed to fix upon a day con which all the 
cities ‘in both hemispheres’ shall unite to cele- 
brate the event. 





News of the Week. 


MEXICO. 

We do not profess to notice all the political 

changes which occur in this unfortunate country. 

A short time since, Zuloaga took advantage of a 

revolution to seize the supreme power, and new, 

according to the latest rumors, another revolu- 
tion places Juan J. Baz in his place. 

FROM UTAH. 
Major Mc Cullough—(says the Cincinnati Jn- 
quirer)—one of the Commissioners upun the part 











of the United States Government to negotiate 


—, 


with the Mormons in Utah—lately passed through 
our city. The Major informed us that he had no 
confidence in the perpetuity of the peace made 
with the Mormons, unless the Government keeps 
at Salt Lake City a strong military force—say 
from 1,500 to 2,000 men. In regard to the popu- 
lation of the Mormons, the Major estimates it at 
abvut 50,000. They could bring into the field 
about 7,000 fighting men, of whom some 700 are 
excellent troops and efficient mountaineers. The 
Major stated, in the course of conversation, that 
he advised Brigham Young, if he desired to found 
a great state and hierarchy, to pull up his stakes 
and remove to sume vther country. The prophet 
afterward declared that he allowed no man to 
advise him—to stand between hum and God, from 
whom alone he took his counsels. 


CANAL NAVIGATION BY STEAM. 

Public attention is so much absorbed, at the 
present tiwe, with news ielating to the Atlantic 
Lelegraph, chat suatters which would at other 
limes have been regarded as very important, are 
tiabie tv receive less attention than they deserve, 
Such is the case with the successful navigation of 
the Erie Canal by steam frum Albany tw Bullalo, 
‘Lhe enlargewent ol the Caual tur Lhis purpose hus 
been in operation for several years, aud bas been 
justiy esteemed vue of the greatest works of lu- 
provement m the State. ‘Lhis work, although 
hut enlirely ldisied, 16 su hear Culupeliun boat 
a tlotiila of steam caual-buats bas reached Buttalo 
from Aibany, having the Governor, Canal Com- 
missioners and others on buard, and causing great 


rejoicing in Rochester, BuffMo, and other large 
vlaces alung the route. 





Facts and Tupics, 


.---The Agricultural Bureau of the Patent- 
Office is making preparations to test the cultiva- 
tion of tea in this country. The seeds will be 
procured in China specially for the purpose, plant- 
ed in glass cases, and shipped in October. By the 
time of their airival here, they will have suffi- 
ciently sprouted to be set out in beds. After 
being tested here, the plants, if successful, will 
be distributed among the Svuthern States. 

.---Hon. Gerrit Smith has been nominated by 
a Mass Uonvention in Syracuse for Governor, and 
has accepted the nomination. 

--++The New Brunswick (N. J.) papers give 
an account “fa new and peculiar harness which 
is attracting considersble attention. The ordinary 
saddle is dispensed with; also, the whipple-tree 
and breeching. The waggon is cuntrolled by two 
friction rollers fastened at the end of the shaft- 
bars. The shafts are held and controlled by two 
terrets at the hames. ‘The horse can be detached 
from the carriage in a moment, by means of two 
spring hooks, arranged at the forward end of the 
trace, which is convenient at all times, and more 


»J}especially in case the horse becomes frightened 


and runs away. 


...-The Dublin Medical Press asserts that the 
pupils of the Polytechnic school in Paris have 
recently furnished sume curious statistics bearing 
on tobacco. Dividing the young gentlemen ot 
that college into two groups—the smukers and 
non-smokers—it shows that the smokers have 
proved themselves in the various competitive ex- 
aminations far inferior to the others. Not only in 
the examinations on entering the school are the 
smokers in a lower rank, but in the various or- 
deals that they have to pass through jin a year the 
average rank of the smokers had cunstantly fallen, 
and not inconsiderably, while the men who did 
not smoke, enjoyed a cerebral atmosphere of tho 
clearest kind. 


.---Soon after the illumination at New York 
on Tuesday night, the City Hall was discovered to 
be on fire, by which the ccntral part of the build- 
ming was much injured. 

..--The Montgomery IIl., Herald speaks of a 
large dish of blackberry jam lately manufactured 
in that vicinity. A happy party of ten,—men, 
women and children,—all in one carriage, had 
been a berrying—wer,s returning in great glee 
with all sorts of things full,—road a little side- 
ling—driver careless or unskillful—turned over, 
and were all berried in the ditch. Nobody much 
hurt, but a great deal of blackberry jam as the 
result.— Farmer and Advertiser. 


....The New York Independent mentions the 
discovery of a chemical process by which the 
photographing of bank bills, checks, bonds and 
certificates can be successfully prevented. The 
discovery was wade by Mr. George Matthews, 
a chemist employed by the Montreal City 
Bank, and cvnsists in mixing a calcined green ox- 





ide of chromium, which produces a green tint, 
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with black carbon ink. The combination pro- 
duces an impression which is unalterable. The 
red ink whick has been so much in use, 1s found 
no longer available, as it can be photographed with- 
out injuring the bill; the green tint and black 
ink cannot be photographed without doing so 
in all cases and circumstances. 

....'Are lightening-rods of any use ?’ is an im- 
portant question, now under discussion in the 
New Yorn papers. 

..--The New York Christian Intelligencer 
says: ‘We can truly say that the revival is on 
the increase. The numbers who weet to pray 
are as great as ever, notwithstanding the exodus 
of 100,000 from the city. We never had so much 
to encourage us. We believe never since the re 
vival began was there more prayer, more labor’ 
more faith, more humility, more of all the ele- 
ments of a revival than now—never so much as 
now.’ 


An Oneida Journal. 
. Wednesday, Aug. 11. 

Our large dining-room with its three ranges of 
tables seating abvut 100 persuns, is the common 
and perhaps pleasantest resort of all at meal-times ; 
but occasionally there are smaller ‘parties,’ as 
they are called, got up in odd and out-of-the-way 
places, that have the peculiar zest of variety at 
least. We had the fortune to-day to be invited 
to such an entertainment, a description of which 
may serve asa specimen of others. We were 
asked by a matron of the family to repair at 3 
o’clock to the Sewing-Room, which, in the present 
narrowness of our qnarters, eerves also as the of- 
fice, and has the book-keeper’s desk facing the 
sewing-machine. We promised attendance with 
such a bow and smile as we had at command, ob- 
serving also the natural etiquette of dispensing 
with any questions as to the particulars of the 
occasion. On entering the room at the hour 
named, we found ourselves present at the annual 
or vccasional ‘party’ of the frequentcrs of that 
quarter., Mr. A. the gentlemanly tailor, had been 
up ‘the gulf’ and picked a supply of blackberries, 
W. A. H, the book-keeper, had furnished other 
accessories, and with the assistance of the women- 
sewers in the tailoring department, and others, 
the repast had been prepared. A table spread 
with snowy linen and pure white crockery occu- 
pied the centre of the room, and around it were 
gathered the guests, and their entertainers to the 
number of about 15. Voluntary expressions of 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good circulated, 
and then the supper proceeded with the usual 
amount of hilarity and good fellowship seen un 
such occasions. At about the same hour there 
happened to be two other ‘parties,’ one of the 
gardeners and their guests inthe dining-room, 
and one given by a young girl at the Dairy-house 
on her birthday. Such affairs are not over-fre- 
quent, but occasionally they break in pleasantly 
apon the commun course, and give zest to com. 
munity acquaintance and fellowship. To enjoy 
giving or attending a party in the Community, 
requires but very little unusual outlay. Stopping 
work in season to wash off the dust of labor and 
to change one’s shirt and cout if he pleases, are all 
the preparation that is necessary to the guest of 
a party of this kind. 

Wednesday Evening.—The sentiment of the 
meeting was expressed in the following remarks 
by different members imperfectly sketched : 

G.—I have a feeling that the Lord is near to us 
—near to mankind. I see signsof it, for instunce, 
in the financial history of the past year——signs 
in the great revival of last winter, and signs of it 
in the success of the Atlantic Telegraph. These 
are footsteps of his advancing presence. It is 
our part to prepare our hearts to meet him.— 
Christ told his disciples that they should see 
signs in the heavens above and in the earth be- 
neath ¢c., and when these things begin to come 
to pass, then, said he, ‘look up, and lift up your 
heads, for your redemption draweth nigh.’ That 
seems to me to be the word we hear sounding 
now. There is plenty of evidence that God is ap- 
proaching the world, and we should be prepared 
to meet him, and welcome him to reign over it. 

H.—I think there is something very striking 
about this affair of the Submarine Telegraph. It 
seoms that the whole public has been brought to 
aspot where they are almost compelled to ac- 
knowledge that its success was providential—that 
it would not have been successful without the 
aver-ruling power of God. 

G.—The right time bad come. 
ty that communication should firs. be established 
between heaven and this world—that theze 
should be aline of connect:on for the transmis- 


it was necessa- 


THE CIRCULAR. 





this world, in order that such a means of commu- 
nication as the Atlantic Telegraph should be put 
to its proper use. A line connecting this world 
and heaven has been established, we are perfectly 
sure, and see in it a fitness and preparation for 
the event that we are all eo much interested in. 
God does things in a systematic way. There was 
a time for such a thing, and when the time had 
come it took place. 

N.—There was a curious suggestion in the T7i- 
bune aday or two since, that in the time of 
the penic, the failure of the Atlantic Telegraph 
produced itsconsummation. Following the panic 
was the Revival, and it seems that the consum- 
mation of that is the success of the Telegraph. 

Friday evening, Aug. 13.—Interesting talk on 
the sentiment of loyalty as prior and superior to 
the democratic sentiment. On the day of Pente- 
cost, when the Spirit was poured out, the first im- 
pulse of those who were baptized was to sell all 
and lay their possessions at the apostles’ feet.— 
Afterwards distribution was made to every man 
as he had need. First was the sentiment of loy- 
alty—abandonment to central inspiration—all 
was laid at the apostles’ feet without condition— 
there was no stipalation for equality or personal 
favor in the distribution. Secundarily to this loyal 
surrender and as the effect of it, they came into a 
kind of democracy where they had all things 
common and there were none that lacked. 

Saturday Evening. 14.—The following interest- 
ing letter from a seceder was read: 


Shepherdstown, Va., Aug. 9, 1858. 

Dear Frinnps:—I wish to renew my union 
and fellowship with the Community. I have been 
for the last four years, (ever since | left the Com- 
munity) as an alien from God and all that was 
good; but God has been merciful unto me in 
again opening my eyes to the truth, and | now feel 
that my confidence in the doctrine of Holiness, as 
taught by J. H. N. will not again be easily shaken. 
I thank God that my mind has become clear on all 
points. I stvod for some time ina half-way course, 
I could not become satisfied in regard to the social 
question—the breaking up of the marriage insti- 
tution; I could not see that the Community had 
attained unto the resurrection state, until a few 
weeks ago I read in the Circular of June 24th, in 
the Juurnal, some remarks by one signed G. which 
fully settled my mind on that subject. I never 
read anything which gave me so mnch light on it 
before. ‘If we confess our union with the Primi- 
tive Church we must also confess ourselves in the 
resurrection, as that church undoubtedly entered 
int» that state at the Second Coming.’ ‘If ve be 
risen with Christ, seek tho-e things which are 
above.’ This certainly gives liberty to advance 
out of all worldly ways and institutions. I cer- 
tainly recognize the hand of God in sending me 
those remarks on the Bible doctrine of marriage, 
just at the time wheu I most needed such help.— 
I feel that my four yeais experience in the world 
has not been all loss; it has convinced me more 
than ever of the weakness of the religion of the 
world ; it has shown me the necessity and im- 
portance of accepting Christ as a whole Savior ; 
and I feel that I have zained a firmness of pur- 
pose to stand by the Truth, that I never had be- 
fore. Truly, all things are of God, and_ will 
work together for good to those who love him. 
{ confess Christ my savior from the world. I de- 
sire the prayers and sympathies of the Communi- 
ty. Yours in the cause of Truth, Mary Lone. 

A few days ago we had a letter from another 
seceder, that we will quote some paragrapbs from, 
showing how we are treated sometimes. What 
we quote followed the acknowledgment of a re- 
ceipt of money due from us on a note that he 
holds against the Community : 

If it would suit you just as well, I would prefer 
to have you hold on awhile before sending any 
more, and wait till I have some occasion to use it, 
which time I] do not think will be likely to come 
before next Spring, if it does then; and I think 
likely as any way we shall never call for the 
principal, if we do the interest on the remainder. 
If we ‘siould want it we will let you know time 
enough beforehand to raise it without making any 
sacrifice. Possibly IT may go out into your vicini- 
ty and buy asinall place in the Spring ; in that case 
I might make use of such spare funds as I could 
easily obtain. ' 

The banks here charge } per cent. for cashing 
Oneida certificates. Your paying before it is due 
I think must raise your credit, financially at least, 
in the estimation of some who thought me almost 
insane because I bought your note last fall without 
ils being endorsed by Mr. K. I sympathize with 
your desire to owe no man any thing. 

T enjoy tulerably good health this season, have 


bors are generally kind and obliging, yet I am 
sensible of an aching void within, which nothing 
but an everlasting immersion into the hfe of 
Christ and true Communism, can ever satisty. 
[Journalist aside. I donot tind wuch to write 
now-a-days. If] try to keep up a regular diary 
it will be full of repetition. In fact I think our 
journal has been growing stale for some time. It 
is more ofa formality than it was. J do ‘not 
mean to try to write something every day, but 
only when there is something new to write.] 





ion of the spirit of the Primitive Church into 


Monday Evening, 16.~In conversatiun, the 





seasun of the year ws referred to as one that we 
are accustomed to consider somewhat trying.— 
We have had serious trials at this season, in our 
One year it was marked by a series 
of distressing accidents—the sinking of the sloop 
&ec.; another year by.a distressing epidemic, and 
another, by a very unpleasant controversy with 
Our present condition and pros- 
Weare at peace with 
all mankind—we are not threatened with perse- 
cution or poverty, and with the exception of one 
boy, afflicted with scrofula (entailed from in- 
As J. 
H.N. and H. A. N., were about leaving ona 
journey to Wallingford, many expressed their 
After some reference to 
the happy circumstances in which he was leaving, 
Mr, N. said he would say good bye and let it take 
the place of all the leave-takings that impended.j 
An impulsive friend near by, bursting out with 
an answering good bye, Mr N. turned and kissed 
So the 
We shall have to learn new 
manners in Association; for parting demonstra- 
tions that would be very pleasant in a smal! 
famity, become a bore, a8 you may say, in so large 


past history. 


our neighbors, 
pects call for thankfulness 





fancy) our family health is excellent. 


love and good wishes. 


him, intending it for a general kiss. 
parting was done. 


aone. Delicacy and quietness have to be studied 
in our exits and entrances.——Mr. H. mentioned 
that there was a visitor present who had some 
gift asa ventriloquist. which he had exercised to 
the amusement of the boys in the ficld this after- 
noon, and he would invite him to give the family 
a specimen of his faculty, The gentleman said 
he did not profess to be much of a performer ; 
nevertheless his audience, to most of whom it was 
something entirely new, were sufficiently enter- 
tained. He talked with Jack out the dour, and 
carried on an uproarious dispute. Now you could 
hear a neighbor’s dog barking, several rods dis- 
tant; now a dog is scratching at the door, and 
barking to come in. gBy and by you hear a cater- 
wauling in the yard, and then a cock-a-doodle-doo 
from the hen-roost. Some of our folks at the 
dairy-house, that did not know@what was going 
on, came running over, thinking every thing had 
‘broke loose.’ He imitates a music-box very 
prettily——P. S.—The party left for W. about 
11 P. M., when the sound of cannons was juat 
announcing the news of the Queen’s nessage. 

The following lines from a friend are somewhat 
too much like personal praise for our choice, but 
for the sake of their pretty versification aim! cor- 
diality we give them place. 

















judgment and execution. Qn this the house was 
sold on Saturday 7th inst., for $510. Good 
gracious! the *Lord’s house’ sold by the shenff! 
If this remains, the owners of pews lose then 
property. But if there is not sume retreating, 
rich lawsuits will grow out of the affair. 

On Saturday 14th, an affair of a rather eatra- 
ordinary character came off. In the centre of 
this village, on the south shore of the river, there 
is a charming grove of buttonwood and hickory, 
often used for public assemblies. Agreeably t» 
notice from a primary meeting. the farmers of the 
townships of Lysander and Van Buren, with the 
ladies of their households, with many visitors and 
cu-workers from the villege, from Syracuse, and 
from surrounding villages, assembled in this grove 
fora ‘Farmer's Festival.’ The number of per- 
sons was between four and five thousaud. There 
were some addresses music, &c. But the two 
features that interested me, and enlisted my sym 
pathies, are the following: During the whole day 
there was perfect harmony ; not a word nor an act 
occurred to mar the peace of anyone. This was 
remarkable for this latitude, and to all seeming 
the spirit of Christ controlled the hearts of the 
multitude, although he was not acknowledged.— 
But this event has made its mark. and is, to me, 
evidence of the progress of heavenly ideas, and 
one of the signs of the advancing kingdom of Goa. 
This is one feature, and now for the other, A 
great abundance of provisions were brought in, 
and tables arrarged, 1000 fect in all. Potatoes 
and corn were boiled on the zround in potash and 
caldron kettles. But to the point. Every thing 
was tree to all comers, whvever they might be.— 
Money and selfishness, were, for the time being, 
in the land of forgetfulness. This is another evi- 
dence of the right. 

The speaker's stand and the seats being all in 
order, the three congregations, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist, appointed a union meet 
ing in the same grove, for yesterday. I attended 
two of the meetings, being in sympathy with the 
spirit of unity. Well, of the preaching and pray- 
ing there cannot be much said in favor. This 
was noticed in the prayers: after much ramb- 
ling, the Holy Spirit was invoked to come and 
help the ministers, that is, as it seemed to me, to 
come and play second fiddle to them, or to help 
do the work that the ministers had laid out.— 
But nevertheless, the fact of the union is a good 
thing, and God speed the right and the true. 

Finally, my friends, I testify that Christ is'to 
me very precious, more precious than jewels and 
gold. Truly yours, G. W. Rosrinson. 


Response to E. Y. J's. Avvice ro Ixvarps. 

Canpridge July 29, 1858. 
Dgar Sister :—I have tested the medicine you 
recommended for all if'affliction, and have found 
it all, and more than dan be expressed in words. 
The old consumptive complaint has caused me 
much suffering withii the last few months. 
I became disheartene§ indeed—courage and 
strength fest failing me, when it appeared tp me 


The Happy Family. 


A happy family reside, 
Within Oneida’s vale, 


They strive together, side by side, 
With God their Counsellor and Guide, 
O’er evil to prevail. 
Envy and fear they scarcely know ; 
Christ ever dwells within ; 
The Resurrection world bends low, 
And like a river is the flow 
From love above to hearts below, 
Washing uway all sin. 
Thy Kingdom, Lord, hath come, ’tis true, 
The fruit declares the tree ; 
Tn Christ, behold all things are new, 
Immortal joys unfold to view, 
And, watered with celestial dew. 
Bloom faith and charity. 
In union sweet no cares annoy, 
Love’s labor there is won; 
Since each and all their powers employ, 
To render life so fullof joy, ~ — 
That nayght can enter to destroy 
His Kingdom there begun. 
All hail, God’s favored Family ! 
A Brother's heart doth yearn, 
To flow with thine in unity, 
To dwell with thee in purity, 
And with thee through eternity, 
To labor, love, and learn. 


Where, pure in heart, and free from pride, 


a competence of the blessings of this life—neigh- | ——— 


Bouckville, N.Y. Os, Mee, 
Orrick Irem.—M. E. K.. whose faithfulness 
and good-nature as boss* of our Printing-Office, 
has made her much prized in this department, has 
gene out, for a change, and 8. E. B., a young and 
beloved subordinate has taken her place. 


* Not ‘ slang’—See Webster. 


Correspondence. 





Dear Frienps:—I thought f would detail for 
your information, and perbaps edification and 
atnusement, some prominent incidents of the last 
eight days in this village. About a year agu the 
trustees of the Presbyterian church borrowed of 
a certain capitalist means to repair tne meet- 








pews to meet it. But failing in this, the debt 
remained, ‘he lender eued them, and ubtuined 


be paid for my pains. 


ing-house, expecting that they could tax the 8 


God. Yet Satan tries to get in between 
us and God about music. 


there was one, and one only thing | could do. 1 
can and will rejoice that I am ‘counted worthy tu 
suffer for Jesus sake.’ Paul rejoiced in tribula 
tion—I can and do rejoice. My whole being 
seemed enveloped in new life. I praised God 
aloud, and in my heart I said, this is the resur- 
rection life of Jesus Christ, he is my salvation, 
in and through him [ am saved soul and body. 
Oh how calm and peaceful was every sensation of 
my heart at that time—too deep for expression. 
Weeks have passed since, and } am rejoicing, and 
even attending to my usual concerns. To God be 
all the praise. Lypia W. Coase. 


Putney Aug. ¥6, 1858. 

Dear G.:—This isa wonderful day for the 
world. That God should be acknowledged as he 
is, in the success vt the Telegraph, and the glory 
given to him, tells plainly that the world is be- 
coming civilized. There is however one great 
drawbagk in my mind on all these demonstrations. 
I allude te American Slavery. Mr W. has invi- 
ted us to write out what we think the Queer 
will say in her message to the President. [ tell 
him I cannot think whet she will say, but I know 
what J would say if { were in her place. “To 
James Buchanan, President of the United States of 
America: Sir, We are placed in a high position. 
Now if you will use all your influence to abolish 
slavery, I will do the same for the oppressions of 
[reland, and the miseries of India. With high 
considerations, &c, &c.” The President might 
look grum at first, but thinking a moment he 
would say to himself; * How is this! | must be 
gallant—I must be up to this—Madam Victoria, 
your propusal meets my most cordial assent, I? 
shall be done with all possible dispatch.’ If you 
should smile and remember me in al! this, 1 shal! 
PLN. 


Community Paragraphs. 


MUSIC. 
» There are many pleasures in the world 





that we have to enjoy—all given to us 
by the Lord, as g means of union with 
him--things that 
crowned with beauty, for the pleasure of 
Baldwinsville, N. ¥., Aug. 16, 185s. | his sons and daughters ; yet there seems 
to me, no outward enjoyment in which 
we touch heaven so much as in music.—-_ 
There we feel a soul—something deeper 
than the external sound—something that 


he has made, and 


oes to the heart. It is there we meet 


T'ake the whole 





120 








world through, and we find he continual- 
ly tries to insinuate himself in all the 
music—makes the world devote music to 
him instead of to God the maker of it. 

In all my experience in music, and 
love for it, I find if I lose my reverence 
for God in it—it becomes a discord—a 
cause of irritation to me and those around 
me—an idolatry of the sound and I lose 
the true spirit of it. But if any one 
ever means to be a true musician, he 
uust go deeper than the external sound ; 
he must find God in it—Hanrnier. 


WORK A PRIVILEGE, 


After months of suffering and inertia, 
what joy is felt in returning to labor and 
activity, though it be of the lightest 
kind ! How much more when in the full 
vigor of strength we can join in the ac- 
customed work. Yet with a heart fixed 
on God, we ‘count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus our Lord’ 

In the world we are taught to believe 
that labor was a curse imposed on Adam 
for djsobedience, that had he been obe- 
dient we should now he sauntering about, 
enjoying all the luxuries then placed in 
the garden of Eden, without any exer- 
tion on our part. Now the fact appears 
to be that in order to ‘become perfect 
even as our Father which is ir heaven is 
perfect,’ we must have every faculty of 
skill, judgment, and ingenuity that God 
has given us, brought into action by 
practice. Christ said, ‘My Father work- 
eth hitherto, and I work.’ Bless God 
for work, and for strength to join in the 
work.—L. B. 


SALVATION A FREE GIFT. 

Itiis common for persons to want to 
do something in order to merit salvation. 
Naaman the leper would have preferred 
to jhave given gifts to the Prophet of 
Israel rather than comply with his in- 
junction to go 1nd bathein the waters 
of Jordan. ‘ His seryants said unto him, 
Ifthe Prophet had bid thee todo some great 
thing, wouldst thou got have done it?’ 
The young man in the Gospel who came 
to Christ saying, ‘Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life?’ would have rather been set 
about doing some good thing. But to 
simply forsake all and follow Christ was 
more than his love of the .world could 
bear, and he went away sorrowful. 

A great omission of reformers of the 
present age ix, they do not take Christ 
into their category of doing, who alone 
is able to unstop the deaf ears, to open 
the eyes of the blind, and to open the 
prison doors of the soul and set the cap- 
tive free from the bondage of the will, 
which is subservient to the powers of this 
world. In order to accept of Christ as 
he is offered, we must feel our need of 
him, and the utter poverty of the things 
in which we have hitherto trusted. The 
Gospel is ‘without money and without 
price,’ and all who will may come and 
partake of the water of life freely. —£. G. H. 





The following, which we reprint from the Cireu- 
tar of 1853, receives a new emphasis from the re- 
sent event: 

The Age of Unity. 


The ages of the reign of sin have been ages 
of Division. Sin ifself is centrifugal, driving 
away from God aud unity; and, falling in 
with this tendency, God has made still further 
and positive arrangements for seattering, and so 
weakening, its forces. The following great 
facts of human history show both the providen- 
tial and the natural working of this law : 

» Death is an ordinance of division. 

. Diversity of language. ‘ 

. Dispersion of the racg by distance. 

. The separation of Jews and Gentiles. 

Family exclusiveness, 

. Property exclusiveness. 

These are all manifestations of the law of 
separation, consequent on sin. 

Christ came to displace sin, and bring about 
unify. The centripetal force, the law of at- 
traction and return, began to work 1800 years 
ago. Let us see what has since been effected. 

i, The partition between the Jews and the 
Gentiles was taken away. 
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Pentecost, of restoring unity of speech. Mod- 
ern zeal for the study of languages has followed 
up this beginning, and has been connected 
constantly with the Bible. 

3. The breaking upsof exclusive familism 
was commenced in the Primitive Church; and 
modern socialism is following after. 

4. A beginning was made of breaking up 
property exclusiveness, which is now endorsed 
and agitated all over the world. 

5. Dispersion by distance is passing away. 
A bundred years ago, large portions of the 
earth were unoccupied ; and while they iuvited 
emigration, tae facilities for communication 
were so poor that nations living a thousand 
miles apart were almost the same as dead to 
each other. Now the earth is nearly occupied ; 
Separation by withdrawal to new localities is 
impossible; and telegraphs and steam power 
are fast annihilatiog all separation by distance. 

6. Division by death is passing away. The 
facts of the ‘spirit manifestations,’ show that 
the barrier between the living and the dead is 
being overcome and the two worlds are ready 
to flow together. 

These things clearly indicate the approach- 
ing unity of ‘ the dispensation of the fullness of 
times,’ when God will‘ gather together in one, 
all. things in Christ ; both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth.’ 





CoNnSIDERANT, AND THE Frencu Votony IN 
Tzxas.— We notice in several journals the assertion 
that M. ‘Victor Considerant, who has lately re- 
turned to Europe from Texas, has now re- 
nounced the social theory of Fourier, and proposes 
to establish in Texas a colony of the ordinary 
character, in place of a Phalansterian colony 
which he is said to have had there, and which is 
said to have failed. As M. Considerant has 
for Many years been the head of the Fourieristic 
school of socialists, this alleged change of his 
views is regarded by the opponents of that sys- 
tem as an event of consid@gable importance. We 
had the pleasure of conversing with M. Consid- 
erant at some length when he was in this city, a 
month or two since, on his way to Europe, and 
are convinced that the allegation respecting a 
change in his views is perfectly destitute of truth. 
Certainly, had any such change taken place, he 
could hardly have kept it secret here; and as we 
are neither advocates nor opponents of Fourier’s 
|social system, we are not likely to be misled by 
tpartiality either way. As for the other allega- 
tion, that M. Considerant has attempted a Pha- 
lansterian colony in Texas, and that it has failed, 
the story is palpably false. He has been engaged 
with a company in Paris in a land speculation, 
combined with an attempt to introduce French 
colonists as buyers of the lands of the company. 
That enterprise is believed to have ended disas- 
trously ; but it had nothing more to do with 
Fourierism than any other land speculation.— 
The company, we believe, purpose to try it again, 
however, on pretty much the same basis as be- 
fore, though with the benefit of an expensive 
experience, they may perhaps have better fortune. 
—Tribune. 





Vagabond Words. 


Dr. Jacksop of Glen Haven, in a letter to his son, 
speaks our mind exactly about the use of slang 
phrases, He says : 


In brder to form a good style, you must avoisl 
slang phrases. Young men ‘ out west? are not 
particularly cireful in the ase of language — 
They are careless, and seem to think that words 
are alike choice , and that it matters not how 
they are used Forbear in this direction all 
slang, all cant, all provincial phrases, and send 
your backet down into the ‘ well of English 
undefiled ” 

The influence of language on character will 
be felt in days to come by you. In this coun- 
try, the Dietimary is not by a large margin 
studied enougs. Our language has 70,000 
words in it, and only about 10,000 are in gen- 
eral use. ‘To be able to have a word when 
you want it, you must necessarily know that it 
exjsts, and the clearer in your miud the pre- 
cise and the liberal meaning which the word 
bears, the more proper will be your applica- 
tion of it, when the time comes. I knew of 
nothing that pains me more than to hear a 
young man indulge in words that are or have 
been coined for the occasion—words that have 
their origin in the absence of just estimates of 
the use of Jangnage. Keep yourself free from 
all this vulgarity. It is kin to obsceneness. 


There is an article to the same effect in the Cos- 
mopolitan Art Journal, in which the writer says : 


Do we realize how much of our daily con- 
versation is made up of vulgarisms, for which 
there is not the shadow of an excuse? What 
shallaccount for this general lapse? * Custom,” 
you say But why should ‘custom’ induce 
the outrage of common sense and common ex- 
cellenee of utterance daily made in the use of 
slang tor serious, carnest conversation? We 
find no good reason to offer, and must think it 
is in the taste of the age, which seems to pre- 
fer what is false and meretricious, rather than 





2. A beginning was made on the day of 





what ishomely and truly good. This taste is 
nut anative one. We are pure enough, simple 
enough, correct enough, as children ; it is on- 
ly as we grow up to learn the ways of high liv- 
ing and fashion, that we depart from the nat- 
urally correct instincts of our nature. 





About Birds. 

[An article on ‘Singing Birds and their Songs,’ 
in the Atlantie Monthly, is introduced dy the 
remark, that ‘Those persons enjoy the most hap- 
piness, if possessed of a benevolent heart, and 
favored by ordinary circumstances of fortune, who 
have acquired by habit and education, the power 
of deriving pleasure from objects that lie immedi- 
ately around them.’ We extract from the article 
some of the facts about birds, noted by this quiet 
observer ;] 


The singing-birds, with reference to their 
songs, may be divided into four classes. First, 
the Rapid Singers, whose song is uninterrupted, 
of considerable length, and uttered with fervor, 
and in apparent ecstasy. Sccond, the Moder- 
ate Singers, whose notes are slowly modulated, 
but without pauses or rests between their dif- 
ferent strains. Third, the Interrupted Sing- 
ers, who seldom modulate their notes with 
rapidity, and make decided pauses between 
their several strains, of which there are iv gen- 
eral from five to cight or nine. Fourth, the 
Warblers, whose notes consist of only one or 
two strains, not combined into a song. 

The canary, amoug foreign birds, and the 
linnet and bobolink, among American birds, 
are familiar examples of the first class ; the 
common robin and the veery of the second; 
the wood-thrush, the cat-bird, and the mock- 
ing-bird, of the third: and the pewee, and the 
purple martin, of the fourth class. It may be 
added, that some birds are nearly periodical in 
their habits of singing, preferring the morning 
and evening, and occasional periods in other 
parts of the day, while others sing almost in- 
differently at all hours. The greater number 
of species, however are more tuneful in the 
early morning than at any other hour. 

June, in this part of the world, is the most 
vocal month of the year. Many of our princi- 
pal songsters do not arrive until near the mid- 
dle of May ; and all, whether they come early 
or late, continue in song throughout the month 
of June. The bobolink, which is one of the 
first to become silent, continues vocal until 
the second week in July. So nearly simul- 
taneous is the discontinuance of the songs of 
this species, that it might seem as if their si- 
lence were preconcerted, and that by a vote 
they had, on a certain day, adjourned over to 
another year. If an unusually genial day oc- 
curs about the seventh of July, we may hear 
multitudes of them singing merrily on that oc- 
casion. Should this time be followed by two 
or three successive days of chilly and rainy 
weather, their tunefulness is so generally 
brought to a close during this period, that we 
may not hear another musical note from e@ 
single individual after the seventh. The songs 
of birds are discontinued as soon as their 
amorous dulliances and the care of their off- 
spring have ceased. Hence those birds that 
raise but one brood of young during the season, 
like the bobolink, are the first to become silent. 

No one of the New England birds is an au- 
tumnal warbler ; though the song-sparrow often 
greets the fine mornings in October with his 
lays, aud the shore-lark, after spending the 
summer in Labrador and about the shores of 
Hudson’s Bay, is sometimes heard in autumn, 
soarivg and singing at the dawn of day, while 
on his passage to the South. The bobolink, 
the veery, or Wilson’s thrush, the red thrush, 
and the golden robin, are silent after the mid- 
dle of July ; the- wood-thrush, the cat-bird, 
and the common robin, not until a month later ; 


but the song-sparrow alone continues to sing, 


throughout the summer. The tuneful season 
of the year,in New England, embraces a pe- 
riod of about four months, from the middle of 
April to the middle of August 

Vhere are certain times of the day, as well 
as certain seasons of the year, when the birds 
are most musical The grand concert of the 
feathered tribe takes place during the hour be- 
tween dawn and sunriss. During the remain- 
der of the day they sing less in concert, though 
many species are very musical at noon-day, 
and seem like the nocturnal birds, to prefer 
the hour when others are silent. At sunset 
there is an apparent attempt to unite once 
more in chorus, but this is far from being so 
loud or so general as in the morning. ‘The Iit- 
tle birds which I have classed in the fourth 
division are a very important accompaniment 
to the anthem of dawn, their notes, thouyh 
short, serving agreeably to fill up the pauses 
made by the other musicians. Thus the hair- 
bird (Fringilla Socialis) has a sharp and 


thrilling note, without any modulation, and 
not at all welodious, when beard aloce ; but} 
in the morning itis the chief harmonizer of 
the whole chorus, aud serves, more than any 

















other voice, to give unity and symphony to 
the multitude of misce]laneous parts. 

There are not many birds whose notes could 
be accurately described upon the gamut. The 
nearest approach we can make to accuracy is 
to give some general idea of their time and 
modulation. ‘Their musical intervals can be 
distirguished but with difficulty, on account of 
the rapidity of their utterance. I have often 
attempted to transcribe some of*their notes 
upon the musical scale, but I am persuaded 
that ruch sketches can only be approximations 
to literal correctness. As different individuals 
of the same species sing very differently, the 
notes, as transcribed from the song of one in- 
dividual, wil! never exactly represent the song 
of another. If we listen attentively, however, 
to a number of songs, we shall detect in al! 
of them a theme, as it is termed by musicians, 
of which the different individuals of the species 
warb‘e their respective variations. Every song 
is, technically speaking, a fantasia constructed 
upon this theme, from which none of the spe- 
cies ever departs.— Atlantic Monthly. 





Nature against Routine.--Attractive Farming, 


Traditional routine has operated powerful- 
ly to diminish the attractiveness of agricul- 
tural employments. This cause, very happily, 
grows less powerful from year to year. The 
purse is seen to have an intimate sympathy 
with intelligent farming. Were we to say that 
God had so constituted the human mind that 
routine will tire and disgust it, we should say 
in effect that he never intended the farmer’s 
life to be one of routine. Nature has done all 
she can to break up routine. While the earth 
swings round its orbit once a year, and turns 
on its axis once in twenty-four hours,—while 
the tide ebbs and flows twice daily, and the 
seasons come and go in rotation, every atom 
changes iis relations to every other atom every 
moment. Influences sre tossed into these 
skeleton cycles of motion and event, which 
start a myriad of diverse currents, and break 
up the whole surface of life and being into a 
healthful confusion. ‘There are never two days 
alike. The motherly sky never gives birth to 
twin clouds. The weather shakes its bundle 
of mysteries in our faces, and banters us with, 
‘Don’t you wish you knew?’ We prophesy 
rain upon the monow, and wake with a bar of 
golden sunlight on the coverlet. We foretell 
a hard winter, ard, before it is balf gone, be- 
come nervous lest we should miss our supply 
of ice. The fly, the murrain. the potato-rot, 
and the grasshoppers, all have a divine office 
in tipping over our calculations. The phan- 
tom host of the great North come out for pa- 
rade without announcement, and shoot their 
arrows toward the zenith, and flout the stars 
with their rosy flags, and retire, leaving us 
looking into heaven and wondering. Long 
weeks of drought parch the earsh, and then 
comes the sweet rain, and sets the flowers and 
the foliage daneing. All the seasons are either 
very late or very early, or, for some reason, 
‘the most remarkable within the memory of 
man.’ 

This is God’s management for destroying 
routine within the law of stated revolution, 
and for bringing the mind constantly into con- 
tact with fresh influences. The soul, encased 
by a wall of adamantine circumstances, and 
driven around a track of unvarying duties, 
shrivels, or gets diseased. Put these cireum- 
stances need not imprison the farmer, nor 
these duties become the polished pavement of 
his cell. He has his life among the most 
beautiful scenes of Nature and the most inter- 
esting facts of Science. Chemistry. geology, 
botany, meteorology entomology, and a dozen 
other related or constituent sciences,—what is 
intelligent farming but a series of experiments, 
involving, first and last, all of these? What 
is a farm but a laboratury where the most im- 
portant and interesting scientific problems are 
solved? The moment that any field of labor 
b comes intelligently experimental, that mo- 
ment routine ceases, and that field becores 
attractive. The most repulsive things under 
heaven become attractive, ou being invested 
with a scientific interest All, therefore, that 
a farmer has to do. to break up the traditional 
routine of his method and his Jahor, is to be- 
come a scientific farmer. He will then have 
an interest in his labor and its results, above 
their bare utilities. Labor, that does not en- 
guge the mind has no dignity; else the ox and 
the ass are kings in the world, aud we are but 
younger brothers in the royal family. So we 
say to every farmer,—If you would make your 
calling attractive to yourself and your boys, 
seek that knowledge which will break up 
routine, and make your calling, to yourself 
and to them, an .atelligent pursuit.—-Ad/antic 
Menthly. 
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Go Correspondents. 
RR RRR nner 
S. W. B. Sandy Creek.—Your manuscript aims well. but is 
rather too lengthy for our paper and is returned to you. 
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